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THE LIFE OF A LEARNED LADY. 
Written by Herself. 


YOU are doubtless acquainted with | 
that article of the Mahometan belief, 
that women have no souls. A certain 
) polite writer says, that he never knew 
» one who had good sense, or who rea- 
soned or acted consequentially for 
twenty-four hours together. Another 
very learned author terms the younger 
part of them unidea’d girls. It would, 
| however, be endless for me to repeat, 
| the compliments which have been la- 
vished on the whole sex by the lords 
of the creation. I cannot help differ- 
ing from them in some of their opi- 
nions ; but I do not intend setting up| 
for the champion of the ladies, by en- 
tering into the threadbare dispute | 
about the equality of mental endow-| 
ments in men and women, [ mean to 
_ write a history of my life ; and if that 
do not prove we are as clever as the 
men, I am sure no argument will. | 
You must know that I was born a ge-| 
nius—This was not to be wondered at, | 
for my father lived in Grub-street, and | 
was himself a poet. His ambition, 
however, soared no higher than to pen, 
those elegant effusions usually warbled | 
by the Brahams and Catalanis of the 
I have indeed heard that he 
was for some years poet laureat to the 
bellman of his parish, but this I can 
contradict on his own authority : His 
profession was that of keeping a book- 
stall, Asto my mother, I cannot boast 
much of her superior talents, poor wo- 
man! she was but a sort of domestic 
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}of soul” which distinguished my fa- 
ther. She used to say of me, when an 
infant, that I looked as wise at her, 
as if I could tell all she was thinking 
about. This was one indication which 
I even then gave of my future sagaci- 
ty. I cannot remember the time when 
[ learnt to read or spell: I only re- 
member, that such were my wondrous 
abilities, that, at the age of four years, 
I was always introduced among the ac- 
quaintances that visited my father, to 
excite their surprize by spelling all the 
cramp words that a ragg:d Johnson’s 
dictionary could furnish them with ; 
and I always performed my task with: 
applause. I have been told too, that 
if I could not pronounce a word pro- 
perly, I refused to pronounce it at all. 
In order to foster these buds of intel- 
lect in me, my father took me under 
his own tuition. He instructed me in 
writing. He had a smattering of 
French, and also of Latin; how he 
came by it I shall not take up your 
time by telling you. He taught me a 
‘little of the first, and had begun to 
| teach me the second. [had got as far 
as declining via,a way, but here my 
progress was stopped. Whether it was 
that my father discovered only at that 
period that his brother Milton had de- 








drudge, entirely destitute of that “ flow 





| termined one tongue to be enough for 


(the daughters of Eve, and thought he 


had done too much by giving me two, 


| {1 know not, but certain it is, | went 
| no farther in Latin than via a way. 


I 
being, as already said, a genius, should 
uave regretted this circumstance in af- 
ter life, but I have found there was no 
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occasion. Genius and learning are two 
very different things ; besides, by the 
judicious use of a few Latin phrases, I 
have not an acquaintance who does not 
believe that I have a thorough know- 
ledge of the Latin language, while, at 
the same time, I do not know enough 
even to make a lady a pedant ; nay, 
some went the length of affirming, that 
I understood Greek and Hebrew, but 
did not choose to display this know- 
ledge, for fear of being thought pedan- | 
tic, and here let me give you a piece 
of advice :—Always pretend to a great 
deal of knowledge, and you will obtain 
credit for possessing it. By the aid of 
my father’s instructions, and of the 
books in his stall, I continued to im- 
prove in learning. My mother, to be 
Sure, poor woman, would fain have 
had me now and then to mend my 
clothes and sweep the house ; but the 
former I disdained as unworthy of a 
genius, and [ was too fond of literary 
dust to sweep any away. And permit 
me here to contradict an assertion ge- 
nerally made, that great diffidence al- 
ways accompanies superior talents; for, 
notwithstanding my shining abilities, I | 
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sage, I could not say that I recollected 
it just at that moment. 


( To be continued.) 
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MUSIC. 

Music, the knowledge of which I 
forbear to call an accomplishment, since 
the term is in bad repute, but which I 
would call the divine restorer and har- 


Og aOR 





monizer of the soul, is a talent in its 
practice spreading more delight than 
almost any other, and a delight unftelt 
by the bosom which at the time harbors 
aught of inhumanity. The only objec- 
tion of any weight against it comes 
from the rigid economist of time ; yet, 
of him I would ask, are there to be no 
moments of relaxation? Must the bow 


in notes of joy, which excite the sym- 


shall man alone persist in his sullen mi- 


ed from our forefathers, whose piety 








was never deficient of a becoming con- | was incensed at the association of mu- | 


sciousness Of them. I shall not trouble 


vou with a catalogue of the books I had | 
read before I was ten years old, but | 
merely mention those in which I took | 


the most delight. These were princi- 
pally collections of maxims, and odd 
numbers of old reviews. The former 
made me very sententious. By perus- 
ing the latter, of which my father had 
a great stock, I acquired a vast deal of 
learning ata very little expense. I got 
by heart the titles of the books, criti- 
cised in them, read carefully the vari- 
ous extracts from them, and then pre- 
tended to have read the books them- 
selves. By the help of a good memory, 
I easily got people to believe this. If 
any, persOn questioned me somewhat 


sic with the rights of superstition, as 
it would be madness to prefer pain to 
pleasure, deformity to beauty, so would 
it be not to love harmony, at least as 
much as we abhor discord. 


frenzy of Saul was assuaged by the 








thrilling chords, and the savage breast 
been taught to vibrate in concert with 
its companions of humanity; for It is a 
sentiment taught by universal experi- 
ence, that, 

‘* He who has no music in his soul, 

Is fit for treason, stratagem, and spoil.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF DRESS. 





closely, however, I could always give 
a general character, by the aid of my 
old reviews, of any particular book 
mentioned ; and as to this or that pas- 


Perhaps no subject has occupied more 
attention than dress. It is an end which 
| we propose in almost all our labours. 
| Dress has stimulated ingenuity to the 
| greatest variety of inventions. The 





be always bent? The harmless tenants © 
of the grove, between their intervals } 
of labour, in the search of food, exult " 


If the & 


harp of David, many an evil brooding 7 
brain has been harmonized by music’s ~ 
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pathy of all animated nature.x—And |J 


sery, nor dare to express one note of 7 
pleasure, one gay effusion of gratitude? 7 
While we are disposed to excuse the 7 
visionary objections which are inherit- 7 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


vanity of the world keeps the world in 
motion. Dress spreads the sail, and 
opens the furrow. Dress is the pride 
of the infanton the lap, and of the over- 
grown child of thirty. Dress is the 
darling toy of the fair, and the chief ac- 
complishment of the soldier. It calls 
into exercise the taste of mankind. 
Take away dress, and polished circles 


would have no subject for criticism. } 


The beauties of the age would sink into 
lifeless indifference—The busy would 
be reduced to idleness, and fools would 
return to their native insignificance. 
Spring ships and fall ships would sail 
without the prayer which is now 
breathed from a thousand gentle lips 
for their success. The amusement of 
shopping, that relief of tediousness, 
would be suspended, and the heavy 
hours would wear away without one 
enlivening incident. In writing on 
dress, it is necessary to proceed with 
caution. [he manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the statesman—all are interested 
in this weighty subject. Dress influ- 
ences the cabinet of policy as well as the. 











toilet of beauty. The prosperity of na- | 
tions is connected with a passion for | 
dress. England could not have fought 
her battles without her broadcloths, nor | 


France have enchained nations without | 
her laces. 
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He and you were once in the same 
condition—he confessed you to be his |) 
equal. Speak to him, and ask why he’ 


| “ Affliction is the good man’s shining scene, 
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then struts on, A storm frolics, and 
his ships are sunken. A fire sports, and 
his treasure is dissipated. A wind 
blows, and his fields are blighted. Alli 
his pepepects are withered! Where are 
his friends ? Alas ! What is he now! 


a oe ) 


RICHES. 


How few are there that covet riches, who 
ever think of the awful responsibility which is 
attached to them! How few, who are in pos- 
session of wealth, consider it as a talent en- 
trusted to their care, for the non-improvement 
of which they must give a strict account.— 
What a mistaken notion mankind indulge, 
when they esteem affluence and happiness as 
synonymous terms, without once refiecting 
how inefticient they are in themselves to cure 
either mental or bodily infirmity, * to minister 
toa mind discord,” tortured by the scorpion 
sting of conscience—or, to reanimate the expir- 
ing spark of existence, and snatch a devoted 
victim from the icy grasp of the king of ter- 
rors ! That riches are not held in any estima- 
tion by Heaven, may be fairly interred from its 
seldom bestowing them on its greatest favour- 
ites. Prosperity might prove to them a fatal 
snare, while’ their virtues would shine more 
conspicuous in the dark scenes of adversity. 


. 


Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 
As night to stars, woe, lustre adds to man.” 


By the avidity with which wealth is sought 
after by some, and anxiously wished for by 
others, an inexperienced observer might be led 
to conjecture, that it constituted the chief hap- 
piness of human life ; and that it possessed a 
kind of magic influence, at whose talismanic 
touch disease would vanish, and health appear 
with all her Syliphic train, to strew life’s path 
with unfading flowers. But, ask the votary of 
wealth, who has arrived at the point to which 
all his views were directed, and where all his 
'| hopes were centered. Ask him, if he 


has 
|| gained that supreme satistaction, with 


which 


stalks thus haughtily before you! ? He, the golden dreams of fancy were wont to tanta- 


with a look of disdain, says he is above | vor his mind, 


you; he has more money, better ap- 
parel, and a higher parentage than you | 
poss’ss. He ulso swears that he is 
hendsomer than you, and is more be- 
loved by certain frail mortals whom he 
calls ladies. He farther insists, that he 


oftener gets drunk, talks more foolish- | 


ly,an i vlasphemes more genteelly than | 
you eve’ did, or evercan. He damns 


} 
your learning and your virtue, and ! be as hungry ; 





“ Ah! no!” he would exclaim, 
am not happy—I feel a vacuum within, 


I 


| wer all the treasures that slumber in the Pe 


ruvian mountains could not fill. 
( To be conclud 


led in our next. ) 
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An alderman of Dublin returning from a 
dinner at the mayoralty house, was solicited 
| by a poor woman for charity for herself and 
‘five starving children. ‘* Away with 
| he exclaimed, “ I would give fifty poun 
as any 0} 


you, 
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POETRY. 


ODE, 
For the Anniversary of American Independence, 
Fuly 4, 1816. 


Ye patriots rejoice while we hail the glad | 
it 


morning, 


That dawn’d on our sires at our Liberty’s | 


birth, 
May its radiance extend, distant empires il- 
luming, 


And Freedom, by Commerce, be borne o’er | 


the earth ; 
Till oppression and slav’ry depart from the 
world ; 
Till ambition, with tyrants, in ruin be hurl’d. 
Ye patriots rejoice, while ye hail the bright 


morning, 
That dawn’d on our sires at our Liberty’s 
birth. 
May WasuincrTon’s name, his example, his 
valour, 
Inspire e with prudence, our rights to de- 
fend ; ' 


His parting advice in our hearts be recorded, 
Our councils direct, and to ages descend ; 
Then discord and , arty shall fly from our land, 
Our virtues obey, and our wisdom command. 

Ye patriots rejoice, while ye hail the bright 
morning, 
That dawn’d on our sires at our Liberty’s 
birth. 
Columbia, thy name be encircled with glory ! 
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On thee, their last hope, Freedom’s vot’ries 


depend, 


The wiles of fell despots shall harmless assail | 


thee, 


. , ’ + ' } 
The Gop or our FATHERS our rights shail | 


detend. 


Though storms gather o’er us, and danger sur- | 


round, 


} 


Our faith in his aid shall with safety be. 


crown’d. 


Rejoice then, ye patriots, to hail the | 


bright morning, 
That dawn’d on our sires at our Liberty’s 
birth. 


—2— 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Child of gay summer's warmest beam, 
Thy life is but a halcyon dream, 
fi sportive pleasure sped. 
To ev’ry zephyr sou unfold 
Your brilliant wing's of burnish’d gold, 
Nor feel a pang of dread 
But if wild tempests round thee rise, 
And clouds obscure yon beamy skies, 
Thy transient bliss is o’er : 
Thy brightest beauties fade away; 
And summer’s sweetly smiling day, 
’Tis thine to hailno more. 
How like to this is man’s short race! 
When pleasure proffers her embrace, 


a 
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And spreads each luring charm ; 

He gaily flutters in her train, 

Nor thinks of sorrow, want or pain, 
Nor feels one sad alarm. 

But when the fiend of want appears, 

To fill his trembling soul with fears, 
The siren, pleasure, flies. 

While her weak vot’ry droops dismay’d, 

And sinking low in sorrow’s shade, 
He, broken-hearted, dies ! 








THE POPLAR. 


No watch dog disturb’d the calm season of 
rest, 
And the day beams were fainily the moun- 
tains adorning ; 
The night dew still hung on the eglantine’s 
breast, 
| And the shrill cock first broke the sweet si- 
lence of morning. 
To the haunts of his childhood, the scenes of 
his sport, 
A wanderer came in the stillness of sorrow, 
The magic of life’s early vision to court, 
And the sweetest of hours from remembrance 
to borrow. 





culture was dreary and 
wild, 
And dead were the bow’rs where the rose 
once was blowing ; 
The dark weed had grown, where the garden 
had smil’d, 
And a wilderness spread where late beauty 
was glowing. 
Yet, = Poplar surviv’d, and was lofty and 
air, 
’Twas the pride of his youth when its sun 
rose enchanting, 
And affection had cherish’d his memory there, 
And had hallow’d his name on the tree of his 
planting. 


| Unknown was the eye that thus witness’d its 


truth, 
Unknown was the heart with affection thus 
beaming ; 
But the wanderer thought on the friend of his 
youth, 
And his spirit was bless’d, though his tear 
drops were streaming. 
Thou flow’r of affection ! entwining the heart, 
To deck the dear scene of our wanderings 
given, 
Thy baim to our grief can its healing impart, 
And thy blossoms of light caught their beau. 
ty from Heav’n. 
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